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oR, 
THE GRIMWOOD MYSTERY. 
By Author of “ The Flower-Girl,” “ Jessie Ashton,” §e., $e. 





PART I.—SECRET CRIMES. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SQUIRE TRIMS HIS NAILS. 


THE room in which Barton found himself, on opening 
his eyes, was the library of Grimwood Chase. : 

The eyes which bent over him with an expression of 
fiendish cunning and satisfaction were those of Reginald 
Clavers, who, though still pale—as one barely saved 
from the jaws of death—was growing strong and hearty. 

Barton naturally looked up at him with an expression 
of intense astonishment. 

“ Why am I brought here?” he demanded, as well as 
he was able to speak through the thick gag which en- 
veloped his jaw. 4 / 

“ As that question involves a long answer,” replied 
Reginald, “ suppose we remove this bandage with which 
Stott, with a commendable regard for your lungs, has 
encumbered you ?” 

And with dexterous fingers he loosened the knot 
of the black silk handkerchief, and left the prisoner 
free to breathe and speak. . 

The man drew a long breath, and then glancing at 
his swollen wrists, into = = cords , eaten ha 
ridges, 8 ed that the application of a pen-knife 
would Bey sy still more at say ease. 





* As you will,” said Reginald; “I’ve only borrowed 
you for an hour; but I dare say I shall be able to return 
you safely enough without this precaution.” 

The other wrung and chafed his red hands as the 
cords fell in pieces to the ground; and Reginald having 
handed him a glass of strong spirits from a case-bottle 
which stood upon a shelf, they at once resumed the 
conversation. 

“ You ask me, Barton,” said the young Squire, taking 
a seat with his back to the light, so that he could read 
every line in the other’s face, while himself unseen— 
“you ask me why you are brought here? I will tell 
you fairly and openly, and to begin, I must remind you 
of the grounds on which you were taken to the lock-up.” 

“Grounds!” cried Barton, indignantly; “ the blunder- 
ing stupidity of that idiot Stott was the only ground I 
know of.” 

“That is not quite true, I think, Mr. Barton,” re- 
turned the Squire; “ but if you are in ignorance of the 
case against you, 1 may say at once that it’s strong— 
that it’s about as tough a piece of circumstantial evi- 
dence as ever a man to break his way through, so 
far as I’ve heard it.” 

“ Circumstantial evidence!” cried Barton, with a 
sneer, “ what won’t that prove? Give me time enough, 
and I'd prove you guilty of this very crime. I’d make 
it clear as noon-day that it was attempted suicide for 
love, or jealousy, or drink, or debt, or twenty causes.” 

Seuted as he was, Barton could not read the face of 
the young Squire; but it seemed to him that there was 
a nervous twitching of the jaw, as if he had winced 
under the bare idea. 

“ Well, well, be that as it may,” returned Reginald, 
“this, at least, is clear—many a man has been hung 
upon less 


evidence than will be brought against you to- | cute 


morrow.” 


It was now Barton’s turn to flinch, The muscles of 





his face quivered under the strong light which fell upon 
them, and the Squire noted it with a fiendish grin. 

Yet, after all, it isn’t pleasant to be reminded that 
one’s neck is so very near to the noose ! 

“Tn a word,” continued the Squire, “ from what I can 
see of the case—which Lord de Vernon, as a brother 
magistrate, has submitted to me—nothing can save you, 
Barton. You must be committed for trial, and the jury 
at the assizes must convict. In that case, you know 
what the sentence will be ?”’ 


“T know,” said Barton, with a gulp, as if a ball had 
suddenly obstructed his throat; “ but may I ask, Mr. 
Reginald, why you've been so very kind as to bring me 


here to tell me of what must take place? You didn't 
use to be so generous.” 


“Didn't 1?” asked Reginald, with a smile: “ well, 
praps not. But I don’t think you've much cause to 
grumble. You andI have had one transaction together, 


and I don’t think you did badly over it.”’ 

“TI did what I bargained to do, and had my price,” 
said Barton, gruffly. 

“ And something more,” retorted Reginald. “ Your 
memory’s bad, Barton: you've also used it as a screw, 
and you haven't failed to work it. But enough of that. 
We'll let bygones be bygones, and look to the business 
now inhand. As I’ve said, they've got up a case aguinst 
you, out of which I don’t see a loop-hole. Whether | 
think you guilty or not, isn’t to the point; p’raps if I 
did, I shouldn’t be sitting here with you, plotting a 
scheme for your benefit.” 

“ For mine?” asked the other, incredulously, 

“Yes, as you will see. can’t of course, prevent 

ople bringing evidence against you in thie matter ; 
ut there's one thing I can do—I can decline to pros - 


A flash of hope lit up the features of Barton at these 


words, 
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“7 can do 60 consi tently,” continued the young 
Squire, noting this, “ seeing that 1 have all along con- 
tended for the gilt of Jasper Maitholt,” 


That is the course fur you to take, ¢hen,” said 


Bart n, coolly. 


= What course P” 
“That of declining to prosecute.” 
“Thank you,” said the Squire, with a sneer; “ but 


suppose I decline to take it supp’ se L do prosecute 7” 
“Why, then, your carefully-guarded secret’ won't be 
urs pure h a 
laughed | the Squire, starting up, and 
u the elegant French table between them, “2 
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# Yes Fy fb ut —— 

* And you can bend the girl to your will, to save the 
old may from exposure, or perhaps ——’ 

“ Death!” said Barton, with clenched teeth. 

hank you,” replied Re rinald, laughing softly, and 
returning, to hia, na ils; “‘ that confession only goniirms 
my surfrises, and it prves the way towhat I had you 
brought here to say to you. You've resolved, you say, 
to possess yourself of this girl; mow, as it happens, I’ve 
sworn to do the same thing. It’s unfortunate for you, 
I know; but so it is. Very well: next, you have, you 
admit, some power over the old man, which will be suf- 
ficient to make him ¢ give up the girl to you, or—which 





prepured for that, Bart ton,” he 
That serpent’s lost | 


r another turn of the screw. 
fuug. ‘The papers which you knew—cunning dog 
you are —were in Claridge’s possession, have passed | 
nds uot at all likely to produce them ; and Martha | 
ty i] niy witine 1 dead!” 
Dead!” exclaimed Barton, starting to his feet in 
Dead,” reps ite d Reginald, ‘from injuries received 
m your brutality; and, mark me, she did not die 


It is upon her written evidence that 
ist you in this matter of the attempted 
rder is based. You ean guess what the extent of 

knowledge might have been.’ 

Barion dropped into his chair aghast, but it was be- 

» he did not know to what his old housekeeper 
rit have deposed. As we have seen, “a thought of 

lad erossed his mind during the 1 


!? 

i ong iy of 
mental torture, and now the mention of her 

t 


spon him with overwhelming suddenness. 
‘or an instant he lost all self-possession ; then re- 
himself by a powerful effort, he said, ab- 


Ww soul a mn. 


( verinysr 
rupby 

; et had some motive in bringing me here, Mr. 
Reyinald: let me know it. We'll —- for argu- 
mout's sake, that my liberty’s in your i1ands: I knew 


you too well to hope that you'll give it me: what's the 


lardly worth your consideration; but I'yo a fancy, and | less 
kuow ud well enough to. know I. never 
J vitles tond i aw 

” 


“| know, 3 * and w 
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You kugwy’ sat 
the nails of his left ha as Loe 
mischiot of late hes oe all th through 
for old 'Thorne’s pre daugl er, w 
and I shouldn't -° clin Tike 2 ost. Women 
you may take your oath of i ‘the bottom of 
iischief in th , world ; td yet, somehow, we 
can’t cet al r : without ’em,” 
‘Woll, well,” said Baittomy impatiently, “we'll take 
that for er - or 
“Very we I, then, on won't be eee when I tell 
i that, in spite of the misclifef Daisy Thorne has 
me, I’ve st still a sort of kindly feeling towerd the 






price P * 
“A small one,” replied Reginald, promptly —" ati} # 


said, “ but it’s too | comes ta the same thing—will induc “0 the girl to make a | 


voluntary sacrifice of herself for the other’s sake. But, | 
you see, it so Ti ippens that Pr ve a very substantial influ- 
ence over y cing that you’re my prisoner, and I can 
have you transported to-morrow ; and what uiflucuce I 
laity e over you, L have over Daisy Thorne also. 

© You—have—over—Daisy—Thorne ?” repeated Bar- 
ton, pausing between every word. 

“Certainly,” rejoined the other, forgetting his nails, 
and ¢ onfronting g¢ Barton with a fiendish grin. “ You can 
dictate terms to her, but onlyat my will, Now—to put 
= mutter shortly—I am going to marry this girl, Daisy 

*horne 





Barton started from his chair with a look of blank 
amazement. 
“ You—you marry her ? ” 


y re ore is <i inténtion.” 





nt,” said Reginal “1 
st ta a 
matter.” 
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nfimous aio up, and bend. | pa 

i ude; * how 

vo been a brute 

Atise she’s treated 

me wit use she’s roused all 

A | > me by has os ang mille j yeas. 

ut T love her—I’ve always loved hor; an 
‘oolly ask me to use my to yield ber te to 


your brutal passions!” 


*T do,” said nes ald, quite 
, eee ee ntenctinea soniouicks Saat 





She's young, and frewm, and. pretty; there’s a 
Llook about her that takes myfaucy, and since | 
I've) ' awling about oa my sick- bef upstairs, I’ve | 
id that as coon as I got about again, I'd 
ito hel »p me in carrying out a litle whim I’ve 


Barton gazed at the 
his white, almoud-shaped nails—with a gathering scowl 
After his ronech, bental fashion, Barton loved Dai 

ne. Loved perhaps, is hardly the word; but all 

msvionste nature tet tow: ird her, and | 
fing in the Sqnire’s tone that he did 


ike my advice, you'll leave the girl alone,” 
od can come of your meddling with 





1 } no 
oy lk yon,” #tid the Stir, looking up from his 
n, “*y , advieo Is : valuable as it is | 
od Oh! Yd loave the girl alone, bad 
iy i'd} r stand asi “ogg and watch your game P I'd) 
better how you terrify her and torture her nntil she | 
1 , like a seared bird, into your hands? No, no, 
r boas ’ you're very good and very generous, 
| nolan t, thank yon.” 


| Hleaven!”’ cried ne n, taunted, beyond en- 
ve, tter | » how you tantper withme 


squire—who had begun to trim | 


* You expoct 
enough to to thi and 
sham marriage? 
think yourse fiat toe 
carease through that w 
sult!’ 

“Oh! if it comes to pitching out of window,” cried 
Reg ginald, rising, “ two can play at that. I’m weak, 
bu ul —"” 

He did not finish the sentence. 

The farious Barton suddenly grasped him by the 
| throat, and in another instant would have carried out 
his threat; but the noise of the Squire’s falling chair 
acted as a signal, and three men rushed into the apart- 
| ment. 
| Ina moment Barton was upon tho floor, and, without 

a word from the Squire, his hands were again bound, 
| and the gag was ouce more place d over his face. 

“Go ‘ol morning, Mr. Barton,” said the Squire, re- 

suming the trimuning of his nails. ‘“ You know the 
| nature of my proposition, and will have time to think 
of it. The justices sit at twelve; a quarter before that 
hour a méssenger will await your answer, At twelve, 
| by the way, Panker settles with Sir Ireton about Fair- 
holt ’s farm. - 

The black cloak which had enveloped Barton when 
brought to the Ch: sO, WAS A rain thrown over lim, and 
he was borne out of the apartment. 
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busin ve sworn ‘to mike that gil mine . _ 
vol nd f ween you how you come between u ‘| CHAPTER Xx. 
" n,” ahid the ot het, not at all ruff a} SYDNEY GRAYLE, ned 
bat pr ’ wly wit! bis nails; | Iv spite of her assumed calmness, Lady Alicia had found 


i 
, i will have th irl, vou speak 
! lly: von know—you mu know — that 


rs you—aye, more than that—she 


“Wh f thot?” shrieked Barton. “ I’m nob a man 
tand a ont | r distikes, [ suy she shall be mine, 

l we lku t she cant halp here ‘ If—b cause, if 
bhe refu ‘1 ive the power, and ft shan’t want the will, 
to orash her, and the old nmin sho dotes upon, as I'd 
ertiah a fly uuder my fist 

“You have that power P asked R oginald, looking up 
fuarply. 

of fave.” twas the topiy. 

“You hold some secret—as you've often hinted 


» body and soul 7” 


uler Thorne your 


Which mak ay 


the interview with Reginald Clavers a very painful one. 
| Language could not express her contempt for the 
| heartless _libert ine; but she could not be altogether 
eareless as to what his malignity might Psa oe hina Se 
atte apt, more especially as she kne ww that he had a 

| unserapulous atcomplice : in the Rev. Arundel Shurke. 

And then her heart bled for Daizy Thorne. 

At the outset she liad been dis pos sed to look harshly 
upon the poor girl—she believed her guilty of lightuess : 
but events had corrected this impression. 

She now only behéld a young, Poautifal, and innocent 
girl, upon the verge of an abyss from which she, Alicia, 
alone could drag her back 

Could? Aye, she could do so, and with a word; but 
the cost of that word she alone knew. 














| tages he might have had the choice-of half the radiant 
beauties of a; but lie only cared for, only loved, 
Sly worship Alicia. Ad on her part, she returne d 
is passion, with, an intensity scarcely acknowledged 
even to 


hee eares| 


Thoughts of these things-erowded upon her mind as 
Reginald Clavers took his leave, with the last ray of the 
seething stn; but, overwhelming g ag they were, they 
Shrankand withered in€6 nothinguess as coin} pared to 
the emotions which fill@d her ladgghip’s breast at the 
simple announcement which had pea Reginald’s 
departure. 

“ Mr. Sydney Grayle”—that was all! 

Not: a very startling or very repulsive name, surely, 
and ‘yet one that sent the blood rushing to her head 
until she could neither see nor hear. 

lor a moment the room swam round her; then she 
was conscious that, where Reginald had last look: don 
her, there now stood a young man of handsome exterior, 
and faultless—which is very different to foppish—attire, 
bowing, hat in hand. 

Sydney Grayle was twenty-four years of age. Tlis 
family was good on both sides ; his father was one of 
the richest “‘younger sons” of Eng land, removed but 
one step from a baronetcy—while his smother h ad graced 
the “ Book of Beauty,” oad of its richest gems. 

Thus descended, it was no marvel that Sydney should 
be handsome, courtly, and prepossessing in manners 1s 
in appearance. He had: rede tho best socie ty; had 
enjoyed the beat education ; and had received the polish 
of travel in all parts, and had now returned to England 
to take charge of his property, and \tako to himself a 


wife. 
All this Lady Ali¢ia well Imew} “4 there was one 
other fact, whi¢! i if she yrpens ever donbted it, was made 
ou to her in the. ed between 
them as she now rosé 

It was—that Alicia eas 
there to take! es Roche 
Poor fellow! Misershle > om With his 


he had come 





advan- 






, a will ask, 2 fair he an object of commi- 
seration Fy why did ep es face grow rigid with 
pnow met for a srepose which she did not 
lerstand ? 

i 2o angie ar vo be to sever one thread in the 

&kein of the mw stery. 

me meeting between Sydney le and Alicia was 

somewhat cmbateasced. Obviously they 

to be omee® again in each other’s com- 

it was Se cette as clear that the knowledge of 

Sotho tach Bo: h neither alluded came like a ghost 
between them. 


“You hate} Been # great traveller sides we met at 
Florchee,” said Alicia, as they seated themselves beside 
the witidow, Saw have, no doubt, seen very much to 


Cordi 
ome) 


int oP 
* "he ered ; * but though T have wandered 
fan over Pye pie heart has still been at home. 

st thle most ‘absorbing wonders of nature, and sur- 
roe ed by society of the most enchanting deser iption, 
the’ charm that drew.me homeward has never for a 
momeiit failed to exercise its power over me.” 

A rosy flush overspread the face of Lady Alicia. She 
could not misunderstand the allusion. When the young 
man spoke of “home,” his eyes interpreted his words ; 
it was of herself that he was speaking, and she knew it. 

“And you?” he continued. ™ Doubtiess you have 
been very gay this season ?” 

“No,” she answered, carelessly, “we have not had 
many visitors at the Towera since the Christmas weeks, 
and I do not aceept anany invitations. Country-houses 
are all very well; but I find them deplorably stupid. 
Or perhaps it is I ‘who am stupid, and if so, it is better 
that I should keep my stupidity at home, you know. As 
for papa 

She looked round as she spoke, to where he had been 
sitting; but his chair was vacant. 








noticed it. Only too well did she read the menning of 
his quiet departure. In-that-act Lord de Vernon said, 
as plainly as if he bad spoken it in so many words, that 
he intended Syduey Grayle for his gon-in- law, and that 
he, at all events, would not throw any impediment in the 
war f of the match being brought about, 

As for papa,’ she resumed with a tremulous lip, “he 
is happier at tho Towers than any where else. Ile likes 
company 5 at thén he likes to play the host.” 

trust, that, xf all events, we shall pers uade him to 
leave the Towers for London,’ ’ said Sydney ; “ it-will be 
a gay season, and I have pic ‘tnred to myself the pleasure 
of esc rting you to all the ‘lions.’ 

* You are so good!” she exclaimed. 

Whi at! 3ceause I am laying out the ‘season for my 
own enjoyment? Because T am plotting and_planning 
for my own hap piness ? The real truth is, that I am 
frightfully selfish, horribly selfish, and for months past 
I’ve been thinking over the enjoyment I should give 
myst If, on my return to England, by wearying your life 

out.” 

He laughed a gray, careless laugh, then suddenly sub- 
sided i into the utmost gravity. 

“can both understand and a appreciate all your kind- 
ness,” said her ladyship, “but indeed, indeed it is 
thrown away upon me. Did I not tell you so at 
Florence ?” 

* You did,” he replied, with a sigh. 











* Aud what I said in Italy Lam compelled to repeat 


Simple as wag the cireumstance, her heart sank as she 
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in England, I said that our meeting was a misfortune; 


that the mutual appreciation of each other was a cala- 
muity. 
together was an evil chance, and that out of our inter- 
course there could spring nothing but misery,” 
“Oh, Alicia!” he cried, clasping his hands in a 
fervour of passion, * why these cruel, cruel, cruel words P 
Think you that I have forgotten our bitter parting ? 
Think you that one of the barbed arrows which then 
peers my heart has ceased to rankle and fester there ? 
Not one, not one! 
that parting hour has overshadowed my life. YetIhad 
dared to hope. I had said to myself, ‘Time may have 
changed the aspect of things. That which she then 
regarded as an insuperable barrier between us may have 
been removed ——’ 
“No! It is not removed!” she cried mournfully. 
“You tell me so,” he continued —“‘in the first 
moment of our meeting you tell me this; and with 
those cruel words my cup of happiness is dashed to 
atoms at my feet. If I could doubt you, I could take 
comfort. If I failed to see the heart struggle, the 
mental agony with which you performed this bitter duty, 
I should be content to hope and wait. But now——” 
“ Sydney !” interrupted Lady Alicia, taking bis hand, 
ond speaking very solemnly, “this moment is painful to 
you; to me it is agonising. You do not know, you can- 
not know the terrible position in which you place me. 
When I said to you at Florence, ‘Leave me! Forget 
mo! Return to me no more!’ those were not idle words 
dictated by mere caprice: they were earnest prayers 
from the very depths of a tortured heart. Would to 
Ifeaven you could have granted them!” 
“Had I known that your heart dictated what your 
lips uttered,” he gaid, “IT would have struggled to.obey; 
but I did not believe it then—I do not believe it 
now 
“Oh, yes, yes!” faltered the distracted woman, “it is 
—my heart—my heart—which speaks.” 
“ Impossible!” cried Sydney. “ That speaks in your 
eyes; why, oh, why will you strive to stifle its utter- 
ances? Alicia, from first to last, a mystery has sur- 
rounded our intereourse—a mystery which my honour 
has forbidden me even to attempt to fathom. That 
your father would rejoice in our union he has given me 
to understand, as clearly as a father can speak to his 
daughter’s suitor, That your own inclination would 
prompt you to aecede to his wishes, I cannot doubt. 
Ah, then, can you not confide in mo. the reason why 
you do yourself this violence—why you run counter 
at onee to your father’s wishes and to your own heart ? 
It may be that you overrate the ebstacle which stands 
in the path Of our mutual happiness: it may be that 
I can remove it,” 
“ Yes,” sho answered earnestly, “ you can remove it.” 
Thi instant those words had escaped her lips, Alicia 
started to her feet, and looked upon the man with a face 
rigid with -horver. ' 
Sydney rashed toward her, terrified at what he be- 
held; but, unable to articulate, she motioned. him, to 
resume his seat. 
Ass he did so, the spasm passed. 
“¥ did not mean that,” she gasped; “T did not mean 
to speak thosé words.’ Forget them—pray forget that 
they were ever uttered.” 
**No,” he replied promptly, “no, Alicia; it is impos- 
sible for me to forget any syllable that your lips pare 
spoken ; and 'thasé words came from your heart, Con- 
fide in me—commind me; I will obey you—to the 
death !? 
* Not now, Sydney—not now,” cricd Alicia, still trem- 
bling from the effects of the words into which sho jad 
been betrayed. “All that ¥ eutreat of you is, to wait, 
‘Time thay accomplish more than violeuce. If you will} 
only prove the depth 'aitd sincerity of your love by pati- 
ence +if you will only bear with my fathor and with my 
worthless sélf for 4 little, all may be well. At this hour 
the clouds father avound me darkly and threateningly. 
But therg is a heaven Above them; and when they are 
at their darkest, they may melt and pass away.” 
Sydney Grayle took’ the hand which was outstretched 
to him, and pressed it to his lips. 
*T will obey You absolutely,” he said. 
Thank you, oh, thank you!” cried Alicia, “ I may 
exact much from your love and your endurance; but it 
8 becanse I, toa, love, and must endute. Sydney, the 
Hark river of fate runs between us; but in heart, in soul, 
Wve ate united. Heaven prant that I may soon extend 
) yon the hand which it fs now my misfortune to with- 





* Do not doubt it, Alicia,” cried the young man, | 
* Strengthened by the assurance of your loye,T am con- 
ent to wait, and to do all that you may dictate’ to me; 
mt Ielaim this privileco—if any human being stands 
etween you and you¥ heart’s desire, mine must be the 
ind €hat must remove him.” 
“Tt shalf be so,” she answered. “And now, may I 
sk yon to leave me? Tam fatigued, and ——” 
“ Travé Enot sworn’ to Shey your Whtest wish ?” he 
sked, with « mournfil smile. , 
Then, pressing the tips of her fiugers to his lips, he 
ngcringly withdrew. 
s * * “ 





ndeed it 18 


you so at 


d to repeat 





The grey twilight was closing in. 
The opeu roads were growing dim, and where the 
ees overshadowed, it was already hight. 





I warned you that the chance which threw us 


In all these months the memory of 





from Garthorpe Towers—near tho lodge which admitted 
to the grounds, in fact—where a carriage had waited 
nearly an hour. 
It was a lumbering old vehicle, of foreign build, with 
a pair of quaintly-lLamnessed horses; but it was, never- 
theless, pretentious in style. The whole turn-out was, 
in truth, the property of the prmeipal innkeeper in 
Tretton, who had purchased it of a gentleman, after it 
had done the tour of Europe, and now let it on hire to 
any grand customers who might chance to honour his 
house for a day or so. 
Thus it chanced that Sydney Grayle had hired it to 
convey him to Garthorpe Towers, and it now waited to 
return with him. 
Presently, the sound of a footfall on the gravel path- 
way within the grounds could be heard in the still even- 
ing; then a cheery voice exchanged a word with the 
gatekeeper; and now a figure might be descried in the 
twilight, advancing up the hill from the lodge toward 
the carriage. 
“ That’s the gentleman,” cried the footman, preparing 
to descend from his perch. 
* Where ?” asked the coachman, looking round. 
And as he looked in a different direction from that 
toward which the face of the footman was bent, so, his 
eyes fell on a different object. 
They encountered the om of a man of middle life, 
attired in black, and with a clerical cut about his gar- 
ments, who now stood close to the coach, with, folded 
arms, calmly gazing at the man who was ascending the 


The coachman would have taken his oath that.no such 
figure stood there a second before; and a eold shiver 
ran through him as he clutched at the whip and reins, 
Before he had time to demand the stranger's business, 
Sydney Grayle had reached the coach. 

‘Your pardon!” cried the stranger, suddenly. con- 
fronting lim, and lifting his hat as he spoke ; “ but you 
are returning to Tretton ?” 

Tam,” said the astonished young man. 

* And it so happens that the horse on which I rode 
over here has gone lame. ‘Would it be asking too great 
a favour : 
“To give you a lift in the carriage?” asked Sydney. 
* By no means; you are qnite welcome. Step in.” 
“Tt will not be the first time I have enjoyed the 
pleasure of a ride im your company,” said the stranger, 
again bowing. 

“Indeed! I donotrecollect your face,” said Sydney. 
“Possibly not: and the name of Sharke—the Rev. 
Arundel Sharke-—will hardly have lingered in your 
memory either, We met at Florence.” 

“Ah! I am pleased to renew your acquaintance. 
Pray be seated.” 

~ a few moments the carriage was rolling along the 
road. 

Rolling slowly on, while the night grew black, and the 
stars came out thinly and faintly, and Lady Alicia still 
sat by the window thinking over many, many things; 
but of none whieh boded her such ill as the meeting of 
the two men whoa, sitting side by side, were entering 
Tretton. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE: BREAKFAST-PARTY, 


Tne single hand of the old clock in the quaint turret of 
Grimwood Chase pointed to ten. 
The turret itself rose up against a sky exquisitely 
blue ; and there was no diflieulty in reading the hour, 
for bright, glorious sunshine filled the fresh April 
morning, and the gilded hand and the gilded figures to 
which it pointed alike glowed and shimmered in its rays. 
Thus early in the year the trees about the Chase were 
mere skeletons ; they ware neverthdéless full of beauty. 
Seen egainst the sky, their filmy outlines charmed the 
eve as 16 wandered upto. them from the fresh crass, 
a ready brightening under the breath of Spring. 

That morning, and at that hour, Roginald Clavers, 
the wild Vattg Natick had a breakfast-party. 
And while he awaited his guests—there were but two 
—who were drowsy with hard overnight drinking—he 
stood on the grass-plat outside the little breakfast- 
room, and stretched bis limbs with obvious enjoyment. 

“ TTang it!” he cried, with a radiant smile, “ it’s 
worth while for a fellow to come to gricf sometimes, if 
it’s only to feel the pleasure of coming round again. 
Bes a, sick-bed, this fresh, breczy morning is do- 
icious! , 
Thereupon he inhaled a full breath, wincing a little 
as he did so, for the wound in his neck was still painful; 
but enjoying it nevertheless, 
* A. jolly party I shall have, I reckon,” he resumed, 
as he happeved to glance into the room, where a broad 
shalt of light was falling aeross the corner of the white 
tuble-cloth; “two parsons, and both oub o” temper! 
Master Sharke carts himself home from, Tretton— 
Ieaven knows what business he had there!-—at three 
in the morning; end Claridge fakes the opportunity of 
Waking. out 0” ‘ona {rumbling ‘drunk’ and tumbling 
into auother! "They'll he in capital kidney this morning, 
and no mistake. But, there; I’m more. than a iuatch fie 
‘om 3) 1’m jolly, downright jolly, and—hallo! Sharke, 
my hoy, why they’ve boiled your eyes with the eggs, 

a! fied 
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tremble: that’s the pluin fact, and to do that , 
scheming head threw you for once. Halsha! You 
brought here the very man whoso presence rendered 
such a result impossible.” 

‘The face of the parson was black with rage. 

“ Reginald Clavers!” he exclaimed, clenching his thi 
hands till they looked all bone, “ you have nob treated 
me in this matter as one gentleman should another ‘a 

“At least,” interrupted Reginald, “I’m ready to 


repair that injastico‘in tho only way in which ouo 
gentleman can act toward another. Namo your time, 
place, and weapon.’ 


“You insult me,” said Sharke, drawing himeelf up 
proudly, “ you forget my cloth.” 

“Oh, that difliculty’s been got over before now,” said 
Reginald, warming; “there have been parsons who 
were not cowards.” 

With a ery, which was like the yoll of a wild 
Sharke rushed forward, and made a dash at the Sq 
with his clenched fist. But Reginald’s eye was quick; 
and parrying the blow, he planted one on tho cli 
the assailant which sent him reeling against tho wall. 
The next instant the Squire’s sword was drawn. 
“You oblige me,” he said, bitterly, “to draw upon 
you, unarmed as you are, because you haye made mo 
forget that you are a gentleman, and ouily regurd you as 
a beast.” 

“No,” cried Sharke, “it was you who forgot yourself. 
You ottered me an insult which I could not puss over.” 
“Youare right,” replied Reginald, dropping his sword, 
and holding out his right hand, “I did, and T apolo- 
giso. I thogght I detected the coward in the preicxt 
you met me with; your action, brutal as it was, oblige 
me to retract.” 

The Rev. Arundol Sharke picked himself up from tho 
wall against which he had fallen, and reluctantly grasped 
the outstretchedhand. That hand was hot and foveriyh: 
his own was so cold that Reginald dropped it with a 
shudder, It was like the hand of & corpse. 

“You were saying,” said the Squire, with perfoct 
calmness, and as if nothing had happened, “that you 
had a grievance. Go on: let me hear it.” 

“The grievance,” said the other, sullenly, “is simply 
this, that 1 have done everything for you, and you have 
only left me the odium of my tasik for my paius.” 

© Indeed !’’ said the other, carelessly. 
“Yos,” continued the Curate, “ whut was it Lome who 
shot you or who missed you P fn the abstract, nothiah ; 
but as your friend, everything. In that clmracter, 
therefore, I have pursued my investigations, in the hope 
of confounding the gnilty, and securing your futaro 
safety, I’ve gono so far aS to fix Lady do Vernon with 
the crime—I’ve risked everything by charging her with 
it—and how have you supported mo in that charge P 
You've quietly snubbed me, and have allowed that fool 
Stott to take into custody a man who is as innocent of 
the ¢rime'as you or 1.” 

“ My dear Sharke,” said Reginald, amusing himeel 


as he spoke by aliping at. the weatheroock aboyg 


Linn af 


clock-tower with pebbles from the pravel-walk,“ p’rapa 

owre, right; but you must do me tho justice to sny that 
j never took the same view of the mutter that you did, 
and that I wasn’t bound to do so. “As to Birtau’s eup- 


ture and imprisonment, I’m not responsible for it, Stott 
took the man, on evidence which, it seems, has ‘come to 
his knowledge; and J dure eny I shall have him eoming 
to me with the vory satie growl—that | haven't | d 
him up.” 

“ Nonsense,” cried tho Curate, who had by no means 
recovered his tempor, “ Stott lial a warrant for hi 
prehension ; he has passed thé night ift the lock-up 
“ Stay,” said the Squire, pausing,in the selection of 
a pebble, “ that only shows how you jump to conclusions. 
Barton passed the night with me.” 

“ With you, Squire ?” 

* Certainly.” 

But where P” 

“Under thig roof—in my library. Why, you seom 
thudeérstruck!” 

** Well, it’s trne, ] ——” 

Why, man, it’s simplo enough. I had Stott mado 
dead drunk, stole his keys, carried off is pri 
a bargain'with him, or nearly go, and gent 
aga. Why not? You have all potted your 
in tig event; [I’ve picked mine, 1 onght to ko ma 
what quarter I’d most right to expect such a blow: at 
all events, | know in what direction Lean get’ the most 
agreeable vengeance. I don’t spoil sport by interfering 
wath any, of your fancies, but Il do take the liberty of 
turning what you do tomy purposes.” 

Afler Which rematk he stigeoéded in Nitling thp 
weathercock, iud bringing a portion of the gilded chah 
Clattering down from the roof to the ground, 

“But how can the imprisonment of Barton forward 
the conviction of Jasper Fuirholt ?”’ asked Sharke, im- 


er, ebruc k 
him ba kk 
horses 








sure! Ha! ha! You look ws fresh and rosy as pic 





Such was the case at & spo. about a quarter of a mile 





pork! - Where's Claridge ? 


- 


patiently. 
“Ah! There's a mystery for you!” said Reginald, 


“Oh, he’s here,” replied Shar ullenly, “he's 
always here, dogging my heels. [ was 2 contounded 
idiot to bring lum here, only to check and battle mo in 
all T do?” 

“Well, I’m rather of that opinion myself,” sncered 
Reginald; “ but you were so Very anxious to frig u 
Lady Alicia into-——” 

* Into what ?” interposed Sharke, impetuously. 

“What ? Why, do,you think T haven't « » Into 
becoming your wife, man, You needn't scow) l 
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thrusting his hands in his pockets; “ you'll get a solu- 
tion of that before the day's out. Hallo! Here's 
Claridge, with a face as long as his arm. Ten to one 
but he’s another grievance !’ 

The Squire was right. 

No sooner had their morning greetings passed, than 
Claridge, who was always surly in the morning, after 
his over night’s punch, began to express himself in 
pretty strong terms. 

“He had been brought down there,” he said, “to 
sustain a character, for a very serious purpose ; he had 
a right to sup that he should be supported in that 
character by those who had brought him there. Instead 
of which, he had been made the laughing-stock of the 

lace ; because, while he (the Bow-street Runner) was 
canting a shadow, that vulgar brute, the village consta- 
ble, had been permitted to lay his hands upon the 
substance.” 

“Why, Claridge!” cried Reginald, vastly amused; 
“do you mean to say that you've taken so kindly to 
your amateur business, that you're jealous of the regular 
yrofessor P” 
“I mean to say,” shouted Claridge, “that I’ve ex- 

sed myself to the chances of being ducked in the 
sad »ond, or tarred and feathered for your benefit; 
and pee reward is being robbed of a valuable docu- 
mont, I believe throngh your connivance.” ; 

The Squire heard the last words. As he did so, he 
coolly began turning back the cuffs of his dressing- 
gown, 

“TI tell you what it is, mister,” he said, with a fierco 
eyo, “I’ve been obliged to knock one parson’s head 
against the wall this morning, and if you don’t retract 
I shall have to perform that operation for another. 
Come! what do you say ?” 

“ Say!” cried the other; “why, that if you daro lay a 
finger upon me, I'll expose you and your secret villanies, 
whenever I’ve a chance. 1—” 

Ife had not time to finish the sentence. 

The last word was jerked out of him by a blow upon 
the breast, and the next instant he measured his length 
upon the grass. 

Claridge was no coward, and picking himself up, he 
threw himself into an attitude of attack. But at that 
moment they were interrupted by the sudden entrance 
of Sir Ireton Clavers. 

“ Reginald!” cried the Baronet; “ what does this 
mean ? Mr. Sharke with a bleeding face, and Scott 
with his sword drawn P” 

“ All right, dad,” said Reginald. “ This fresh March 
morning makes us young lads frisky. But it’s capital 
for appetite, and if you please, gentlemen, we'll at once 
proceed to breakfast.” 

Saying this, he led the way into the breakfast-room 
through the open French windows. Both Sharke and 
Claridge followed him, sullen enough, but not disposed 
to quarrel with their food, nevertheless. 

oth, indeed, felt that their interests were too much 
bound up in the young Squire to take serious offence. 
They might quarrel with, and threaten to denounce and 
expose him, but there was a point beyond which they 
dared not go. Honest men may act uprightly and inde- 
pendently, but the chain of mutual crime binds villains 
in unholy compact to the end. 

The meal (in which Sir Ireton Clavers did not parti- 
cipate) was passed in comparative silence; and the 

yarty of three sat together in improved temper— 
Rewinald, indeed, being unusually hilarious—when the 
butler entered, and looked significantly at that in- 
dividual. 

“It is half-past eleven,” said the Squire, looking 
at his gold chronometer. “You have a note for me, 
Tofts ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the butler, handing a scrap of 








er. 
ey All right; no answer,” said Reginald, glancing at 
the address on the note; then opening it leisurely, he 
ran his eyes slowly over the contents, while a smile of 
peculiar satisfaction lit up his features, “ Sharke,” he 
continued, “I shall have a professional job for you ina 
day or two.” 

“ For me ?” exclaimed the Curate. 

“ Yos; and you needn’t drop your jaw in that way. 
’Tisn’t a funeral!” 

** More likely a christening,” said Clavers, with a sig- 
nificant grin. 

“Not bad, Clavers,” remarked his patron; “but 
you're at fault, too. No, my lads; guess again, and 
you must guess right.” 

“ A wedding?” asked Sharke, aghast. 

* Yos, a wedding !” 

“You are going to be married?” asked Claridge, 
with a face longer than that of the Curate. 

“ Certainly, if no gentleman present knows any just 
cause or impediment. What do you say, Sharke ? 

“ Well, you take me utterly by surprise! I know the 
lady of course P” 

“You do.” ais 

“ Surel you are not going to marry Lad Alicia?” 

S Ob, oht said Roganiss “that was rn on nd 
stage mu, was it o, sit; and m en 
Clarid "bore, will both wf HF hear that it is 
not Lady de Vernon.” 

The Rev. Arundel Sharke breathed again; but the 
effect upon the ex-reverend Claridge was by no means 
eo exhilarating. 

“You'll never venture——" he began. 
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choice and arranged my plans. 


you; let me ask you t 
tended—Daisy Thorne!’ 
They had 
their lips. 
the Squire in speechless astonishment. 


they were again interrupted by the entrance of Tofts. 

“ What is it now?” demanded the Squire. 

“The Justices have met at the Chequers,” replied 
that functionary, “and they have sent for you to hear 
the evidence against the prisoner Barton.” 

“In a few minutes,” returned Reginald. 

Then the glasses of the three men met, the toast was 
drank, and the breakfast was at an end. 

alf-an-hour later, Joe Barton sat in a little room at 
the Chequers, awaiting the result of a conference be- 
tween three of the county Justices, who occupied a 
dreary club-room up-stairs. - 

The night’s imprisonment had not improved his ap- 

rance, while the unpalatable alternative to which he 
been driven, to secure his safety, had given a fresh 
¢ to his sullen temper. 

inst Constable Stott he breathed curses both 
lond and deep; a the Constable = - 2 4 an 
appearance. e not even yet slept off his night's 
drugged potations. In his place, the office of constable 
was performed by his son, who was in the militia, and 
whose military appearance added greatly to the dig- 
oc Aen which he filled the office of deputy-constable. 
hile Barton awaited with impatience the result of 
the conference up-stairs, Hugh Stott joked with the 
barmaid and her friend—a youth of eighteen, who 
called himself her cousin—none of the party evincing 

much interest in, or sympathy for the prisoner. 

At length there was as tap at the door, and as 
Hugh Stott threw it open, Reginald Clavers himself 
entered the room. 

“Mr. Barton,” he cried, with a salute of mock re- 
spect, “ you are free !” . 

“ And my character is not compromised P” demanded 
Barton, surlily. 

“No; the evidence against you I consider frivolous, 
and I have declined bo graneset. 

“Humph!” muttered Barton, ungraciously, 

. - least for the present,” added the Squire, signifi- 
cantly. 

Barton understood too well what those words, “ for 
the present,” meant. 


(To be continued in our next.) 








LOVE. 


An! Love's like to the honey-bee, 
And roves from flower to flower; 

Once on a time he came to me, 
A-wooing at my bower. 

I ope’d the petals of my heart, 

a ‘d to | mae ont ny bag 
nd then, for fear he might depart, 
Reclos'd it as before. “4 


Alas! alas! too long he stay’d 
To cheat me with his lore, 
And when enough with me he'd play’d, 
He found some secret door; 
At my device he onl laugh’d, 
And then away did wing, 
And for the sey bo had quaff’d 
He left behind his sting. pe 








SERPENT CHARMERS OF INDIA. 

“ In the early part of 1843,” writes Mr. George Thomp- 
son, “when I was residing in the house of a native 
Pay oe we in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, I was one 

ay informed by my servant that three men, following 
the profession of snake charmers, were in the com- 
pound (or large enclosure in which the house stood) 
and would exhibit their skill for my amusement, if 1 
would like to see them. It was a performance of which 
I had heard much, and which I greatly desired to wit- 
ness ; so immediately descended to the spot where the 
men were in waiting. One of the three carried a round 
basket covered by a lid; a second had a bundle, and 
was playing with a pons snake, which was twining it- 
self about his arms and neck, and ever and anon . 
ing out its forked tongue. On my signifying my wish 
to see what they could accomplish, the basket was 

laced upon the ground and its cover removed. It was 
Rl of snakes, apparently in a state of pleasant repose. 
On being aroused they raised their heads, inflated their 
hoods, and shot out their fangs in an angry manner ; 
when left alone, they subsided into their former quiet 
state. Having made a bargain to give one rupee for 
every snake the men might catch, the bundle was placed 
upon the d and its contents displa, con- 
tained tin filled with different red powders, 
and herbs of various kinds, which I was told were reme- 
dies for the bites the 


divested himself of some of his clothing, he took up a 
ipe and commenced to play, prying all the time into 





pipe 
some holes situated between the first story of the house 


“To choose another ?” interrupted the young Squire. 
“Yes; but I shall, though. I have already made my 
At present the matter 
is a secret, known only to two other persons, and as 
such, I confide it to you. Gentlemen, the claret is with 
° pledge, in bumpers, my in- 










led, but they did not raise the glasses to 
Instead of doing so, they stood gazing at 


Before they had time to express this feeling in words, 



















ts might inflict. The chief 
man of the set undertook to find the snakes. Having 


and ite foundations. He exerted himself greatly, be- 
came very much excited, and perspired profusely. At 
1 h he selected a particular hole, before which he 
e his pipe squeal with great rapidity and tremen- 
dous energy. Finally, he uttered a wild. exclamation, 
and thrust his arm into the hole; then, instantly with- 
drawing it, flung a good-sized snake upon the ground. 
Having done this, he rushed towards the cloth on which 
were spread out the medicaments already referred to. 
He — much frightened, sucked his arm, which 
he said had been bitten, rubbed it with a leaf, and, after 
inching the part affected, rubbed ir. some powder, and 
me more calm and assured, ‘The assistants had in 
the meanwhile deposited the captured snake in the 
basket. Ina similar way a second snake was dragged 
from beneath some tangled shrubs in the garden. ‘This 
time the man did not complain of being bitten. This 
feat ended the performance. Though I watched nar- 
soa all that was done, I failed to detect anything which 
coul c jastify a belief that I had been imposed upon. 
“ When I described what I had witnessed to my 
host, he said it could not be denied that some men 
amongst the natives of India possessed wonderful 
power over the serpent tribes; but that he thought the 
snakes which had appeared to me to be captured in 
their native state were tame snakes, that had either 
been deposited in the places from which they had been 
taken, or had been produced by sleight-of-band from 
some part of the person of the pretended charmer. 

“A gentleman with whom I was acquainted, gave me 
an account of the exploits of a company of jugglers, who 
visited the cantonment at which he was stationed. 
When they first arrived, he said, they exhibited so 
much expertness in all they did, that their feats became 
the theme of general conversation, ‘and many of his 
brother officers avowed a belief in their magic power. 
He was amongst the unbelievers, and resolved, if it 
were possible, to arrive at the truth. With this intent, 
he and a few of his friends went to work in the follow- 
ing manner:—Having sent for three of the charmers, 
they ordered them forthwith to clear the compound 
around the bungalow of snakes; but intimated their in- 
tention to destroy every snake which the men might 
find. This announcement greatly disconcerted the con- 


jurors, and for awhile they seemed indisposed to under- 


take the task—assigning as their reason that they had 
given their word to the snakes, that if they would allow 
themselves to be quietly taken, no injury should be in- 
flicted upon them. Being told that they might keep 
their promise, they commenced piping those melodious 
sounds which are represented as having charms to 
“soothe the serpent’s breast ;” at the same time they 
perambulated the compound, until the chief man came 
opposite an out-house, in which the servants informed 
him a huge snake had taken up his lodging. There- 
upon he p himself at the entrance— 


* © And played, and this you may rel. 
In pow be strains then old Tipton? 


At ~—_ he made a spring at a hole in the mud wall 
of the building, and as suddenly retreating from it, 
hurled upon the ground a monster snake. So quickly, 
however, had the thing been done that no one had seen 
the snake come out. e act was so dexterously per- 
formed that suspicion of trick was to a great d re- 
moved; nevertheless, a second experiment was decided 
upon, and the officers determined to be more vigilant 
in their observation of the process. The man, it was 
observed, wore a long loose sort of frock, reaching to 
the ground, and suggestive of the idea that it might 
harbour some tame snakes. He was therefore requested 
to disrobe himself before he entered upon the second 
trial of his skill. To this the Indian Orpheus decidedly 
demurred, and for a moment the officers were disposed 
to yield the point. They insisted, however, that before 
he the feat, the snake already caught should 
be laid near the basket in which the tame snakes of the 
charmers were comfortably housed; when, strange to 
say, the creature which it was pretended had been cap- 
tured in the outhouse, made straight forthe basket, and 
a it, nestled among the other snakes, as if they 
were old and familiar companions, and the basket its 
accustomed dwelling-place. The officers now impera- 
tively required that all three men should put off their 
outer garments, and proceed to work without them. 
This they very reluctantly did, and then went pipin 
about the compound as before; but though th ool 
for the space of an hour, no other snake yielded to the 
seductive influence of their music. Charged with bei 

a set of impudent but clever impostors, and told that 
they should have no bakshish unless they revealed the 
secret of their craft, they at last confessed that they 
always carried with them trained snakes of various 
kinds, which they concealed in the lining of their long 
gaberdines, and that on being shown the haunt of a 
snake they usually asked who had seen it, and what 
sort of a snake it was. If they got no answer it was well, 
any snake would do; but if a particular sort was men- 
tioned, they made use of a tame one which answered to 
the descri ,and could make him come out of his 


hiding-place at the right time inching his tail. At 
that instant they called out ry A ape d come out 


of his hole, and made a sudden spring, as if to clutch 
him, thereby effectually screening the exit of the tame 
one, which, on starting back from the hole, they caught 
and exhibited as the one they had been directed to 
capture.” 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 
SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 


Author of “‘ Zingra,”’ “ Loving, and being Loved,” “A Woman's 
Secret,’ ‘* The Compulsory Marriage,” e., Fc. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
FLYING FROM JUSTICE. 

Intreat me not to leave thee, or return from following after 

thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and whither thou 
lodgest, I will lodge.—Rutn. 
CrEnrtaInty there cannot be a greater crime committed, 
of those which come under the head of responsible 
ones, than to familiarise the youthful mind with lax 
principles, or crime, in any shape. 

Rose Hallet would never have gone to see Doran— 
never have become the wife of a man whom she knew 
to be unprincipled—had not her father rmitted her to 
know crime in his own person. She loved him, and, 
much as her soul revolted against his mode of exist- 
ence, gradually, like the timid bird, she approached, 
gazed, familiarised herself with it, without the horror 
she had felt at first. So it was in Doran’s case—she 

ved, and excused him. 
lo itite much said, however, we have said all, She know 
him to be a gambler, and as such, hoping to draw him 
out of the mire, she accepted him; but her mind was 

incapable of further expansion—it could not, we mean, 

accord him immunity for deeper crime. She had ac- 
cepted him, hoping to cure the gangrene, and render 
the flesh once more healthy and free from disease. Still 
buoyed up by this hope, she defended her choice, and 
fled with him, to conceal him from those whom she 
considered as his enemies—her father and Lever. 

Doran was too astute to fly at once to the town where 
he hoped eventually to conceal himself. ile stage’, 
with his wretched wife, at Beauvais-Montreuil, thence 
on to Calais. Lever, cool and steady, traced them step 
by step to the latter place, and here for awhile he lost 


them. 
His movements were known both to Doran and 


ose. 
“Why do we fly before this man?” asked Rose, 
when she found her husband preparing to double like a 
hare, and steal back the way they had come, and finally 
oto Boulogne. “Give him the pocket-book, if you 
save it, which belonged to his father, for my heart is 
weary, weary, William. We have nothing to fear from 


my father, or, indeed, anyone else,” 
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THE DEED OF BLOOD IN THE FISHERMAN'S HUT. 


Tf it had only been that book, gladly would Doran 
have given it up; but poor Rose hed yet to learn why 
he dreaded being discovered. 

In some cases, too much education is not for our bene- 
fit, or the public weal. Doran was master of French, 
and that enabled him the better to conceal himself. 

Closely disguised, he made a practice of frequenting 
the quays when boats were coming in, to pick up any 
information which might fall in his way. he pos- 
sessed sufficient funds, he would have quitted Europe; 
but money was becoming scarce, and, cautious as he 
was forced to be, he d not go to any public place to 
seek victims for his astuteness as a gambler. To a 
mind like his, it was pleasant to have a person whom he 
might blame, however unjustly, for the trouble which 
had accrued to him. 

Many were the bitter tears Rose shed in consequence 
of his unkindness, and yet her heart ever found sn ex- 
cuse— her William was worried into it by the insane 
pursuit of her father and Lever.” 

Doran had almost flattered himself that all idea of 
arresting him on suspicion had away; for, of 
course, he had read the whole trial of Houghton in the 
papers and he was beginning to look around him in 

cied securi ‘ 

This idea in his mind, he stood on the quay one day 
when the Dover boat came in. 

Two men in it, to his shrewd sight, excited his ques- 
—, as to whom they were—what their business ? 
So he followed them into the hotel on the quay. 

They entered the public room, and called for re- 
freshments in execrable French. 

Doran did the same at another table, in French so 

rely accentuated, that no one would have taken him 
or an Englishman. 


He had determined that, if this da over with- 
out anything to alarm him, he woul Idly cross over 
to England, and seek refuge at Hallet’s. It was not 


him he feared now, and he knew that in the other's 
pursuit of him Rose would be his best safeguard. 

But these two men—coarse and burly ones they were 
—between every mouthfal of a succulent, “ bifteck 
aux pommes,” which they abused because it was not 


large and coarse in aj indiscreetly talked 
business, with a glance cay at their nei hbour, whose 


French quite satisfied them that he was not 
the man they were after. It cannot be pleasant for a 
man who has committed s crime, to sit at the next 
table, in a French restawrant, to two 

who nore one the purpose 
of arresting him. Such was Willi ’s position ; 


nevertheless, he sat and supped his coffee as if he did 
not understand one word they uttered. 
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Paris; some one had recognised him on the line, from 
the description of his wife’s beauty. 

At that moment he could have cursed the loving girl 
who clung to him so truly; he would leave her awhile, 
for security sake, and fly alone. 

He heard, also, that two more detectives had been 
sent a week before to Boulogne, and they were to com- 
bine forces, should all of them prove unsuccessful, and 
a up to Paris, visiting every village and town on the 
ine, 

Doran left the place quite elated ; it seemed such luck 
to have fallen in with these two garrulous men, who, 
over their bifteck, rivalled—nay, surpassed—what any 
old women over their Bohea could have done in the 
~~ of talking. 

ut he waited until he saw them on the move, and 
then, blessing his good luck, for making him visit Calais 
before going to Boulogne, he returned to poor Rose. 

For that night he felt secure; he would start by early 
dawn for Boulogne. Money was the first question ; he 
must make a o somehow to replenish his purse, and 
so unscrupulous had he become, that it little mattered 
to him in what way it was done. 

The second question difficult of solution, was—how 
to bring Rose to reason, and induce her for awhile to go 
one way while he went another. 

Hallet’s Mansion was not to be thonght of now, until 
the hot search was over, for he knew that for somo 
time past he had been and watched. 

One he place was safe, the one which had been 
ineffectually searched by the police, and would be aban- 
doned by them on the morrow—Boulogne. 

To Boulogne, then, he would escape ; but it must be 
accomplished alone. He could leave Rose enough to 
carry her to England, she would be safe at hor father’s ; 
he might leave her a sum on the dressing-table, and a 
note telling her where to go. Ho could get away 


quietly before she awoke. 

All these several plans in his mind, he hastencd 
home, and found his fond and faithful wife uneasy ai 
his absence. 


There can be nothing much more pninfol, no trial 
much severer, than when an honost-hearted, highly. 
rincipled girl discovers that the man she has married, 
lieving him em pd faulty, and yearning to retriov« 
the past, is a thief at heart, and will ever be one, and 
she is d dto b the repository of his secrets 
one — of a. x 
n such case one thing remains—that is, to 
leave him. But can she alwa "do so P ~~ 
Rose could not—she loved him, and had accepted her 
ition as the wife of a swindler, She was the 








He found out that somehow he had been traced from 


ughter of one, what right had she to dream of 
respectability P But she could not go beyond being 
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the wife of a blackleg—greater crime was beyond her | 
comprehension, She argued with herself, that it was 
her father who had made—forced Doran to become 
what Le was; it was a duty on her part to cling to him. 

When Doran returned, and told her the history of 
th. detectives being after him, she turned deadly pale. 
Up to that moment she had believed that only her 
fatheat and Lever were pursuing him. 

“ Why are they after you, William P” she asked, with 

quivering lips. 
“ Never you oy’ Dy pee matter you ered mot un- 
derstand, about a bill. want you, , darling, to 
gO home to old Hallet’s for awtifie: T ean face the Basi. 
ness better alone” 

“ Go?—go, and leave you in danger P” shi 
could not William; don’t ask mié to de so. 
prison with you, worl: for you, anything 
you. Don’t ask me; whom have I but you m 


world 7” * 







She fled in terror; but, instead of widening the dis- 
tance between herself and that cry, she seemed im- 
pelled towards it. 

She strove—struggled—with the invisible power, but 
still it urged her on over the bleak moor, with the sleet 
beating in her face ; over the gorse she sped, her feet 
and clothing were bleeding and torn, until she came to 
an upturned white face on the leath—twas her hus- 
band’s! She stretched forth hér hand to raise him; 
but, before she could do so, he lifted up his head, gazed 
wildly at her, and the lips uttered the deafening, mad- 
dening cry of * Murder!” 

Tn her dr » started back in terror; an@ fled 
once m ity, she breathed a sailocating 
groan, ney ce, 


“ Murder stil rang in her ear. 
She was awake now, and’twas Doran who wag dream- 


ing. 
Fogo raised herself on her elbow, and, by the tiny 






















“ Well, but, Rose, I you that 
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on his tilted waggon at daybrea 

Doran had been on the look-out for many days to 
find a safe mode of conveyance to Boulogne, without 

jing by one used for the transit of passengers. In his 
peregrinations, he saw a heavy waggon-load of furniture 
two days before enter Calais, with the address at Bou- 
logne painted upon it. 

Ho found means, in a wine shop, of talking to the 
carter, and discovered that they were in the constant 
habit of going backwards aud forwards between Calais 
and Boulogne. This man himself would be returning 
the day after Doran’s conversation with Rose, at five 
o'clock in the morning. 

“ With only a small yalise, I can wait for him before 
he goes through the gates,’ argued he; “a douceur 
will induce him to hide me beneath the matting and 

traw. 

But between his arrangement and its completion, 
there were several hours to elapse; and some hours 
crowd toyether in their passage more incident, more 
eventful scenes, than in whole years before or after- 
ward . 

Hefore the hour of departuré, when he would leave 
his young wife, possibly never more to meet her, it was 
1ovessary to take repose, or seem to do se, tolull her 
suspicions, if she had any, to rest. 

Voor Ruse! Heaven help her! she head nono; she be- 
lieved Doran incapable of deceiving her. 

‘The va lise, too, had to be packed unseen by her, This 
Was no easy matter, for the poor girl seemed as if a 
dream of separation had sod over her, leaving so 
overttowing a cap of love for hour bad husband, that she 
could not bear him out of her sight: 

At. wnother time’ he would have spoken harshly to 
her—now he feared to do go, lest sho might suspect 

snething and wateh ; 80 he concealed the valise beneath 
the bed, 

“1 ean pnt in a few things when I get up to go,” 
thought he. 

And so they retired to bed. 

Ones in quiet and darkness, Doran began to reflect. 
Now he was fioe to face with his own heart and spirit ; 
there was no wife to check his thoughts, no person 
from whom to eonceal them, and dark and gloomy 
enough they ippeared, 

It must he something very awfal when we look in- 
wards at what may be, and seo those uncouth pillars 
\ 1 or beam, on which we may hang in the gaze 
of thousands. Surely, the actual death Cannot be worse 
+n tuat neated dream, when the death-dews of terror, 
thonwh bet in imagination, moisten our hrows, and drop 
on the pillow, which is powerless to afford us repose ? 

Sneh was "the dream whicly haunted Doran that 


nu man, whom he had reaver 4 met, to take him up} touch se Wh again, for well she remembered a cir- } 


Thrive let 

iLoce, soothed and comforted by hhigen4sumed cheer- 
fuluote Detore they retired, had sumiednto’a poateful 
sloop. Suddenly she vhoolke with fear >henmgi et was 
broken in upon by a cry—* Marder!” twice vepeate:. 
UW asmaietid. but startled by it, sho dreamt it was 


nivht—lark, black night—like the one in which she 
had sought Doran at the farm; she heard a ery of 





and’s pale, working, terror-stricken face, 
Murder?’ ho articulated, in that strange internal 
4 an which dreamers speak. “Close the doors— 
Mahe doors!” he said, in a totally different tone, 
other word had not fallen from his lips; 
 Any,one enter—is he dead ?” 
ero followed an indistinct guttural sound; 
d sentence escaped his lips. ; 
po #’**he muttered, after awhile; “not on 
§--conviction P— no, “hot possible— the 
8 left. behind?” and he hideously 
fiet sleep. “ ButDhaye the other part se- 
in find it?” Here, ¢ there was the 
; nd in his throat, then the ehttekling laugh, 
he words—* No, they can’t find if’ ” 
Where, William ?” whispered Rose, 
but to be sure he was only dream 


t ell a | often dreaméene 3 
ces } t, when they are 
sleep. ba Eatile 
tinct ce, Bake 
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as shrank back shudderingly, sho seemed alt to 


“e bis glimmering in that chamber, she gazed in her 
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cum ich had-occurred one day. ~ She had been 
sting pn er husband’s knee, on@ arm around his 
neck, @Ad pillowed on his shoulder, when her hand 
struck against a hard substance in tho breast of his 
coat. 

‘To her question about it, he answered crossly.and 
abruptly, more so than the circumstance called for, she 
even then thought; and attributed his irritation to the 
position of his alfairs. 

Now, every passage in that incident stood promi- 
nently before her, written in letters of blood; for she 
felt there was an awful meaning in his muttered words. 

Doran slept on, heayily and soundly, after this futal 
confession had escaped him. 

The poor, stricken wife rose, crept from that polluted 
bed, for in it her shuddering spirit felt fhat she had 
lain beside one whose hand was steeped in blood. 

Now she recollected clearly the whole history of 
Houghton’s trial, and his declaration that Doran had 
been at the gambling-house. She had asked Doran 
whether it was true. 

* You ought to, know,” was his reply, “ without ask- 
ing, for did you not find me ill, when you came to the 
farm next night 2” 

She had found him dancing, but they told her he had 
been ill, and the heart willingly gave credence to all he 
had told her. 

Stealthily she crept over the floor; she knew sho was 
going to her:doom. She remembered that Doran 
always placed his.coat beneath his pillow, on account of 
his money, he had told her, 

Hlow imperceptible was the touch with which she 
drew the coat to her, so as not to awaken the sleeper! 

With nervous, trembling, fingers she felt. over the 
breast of it. 

It had been go carefully padded, that a superficial 
touch would. have detected nothing. Unhesitatingly, 
for now she felt desperate, she oamat not if he ee 
and found her occupation—-at any cost her doubts 
must be ¢eleared up; he might awake and murder 
her also—she cared not; if murderer he was, ail was 
indifferent to her—life or death. Recklessly sho. cut 
open the padding, and then to her strained sight, im- 
bedded in it, there appeared a clasp-knife. 

lier fingers poy tiugled, as af they had touched 
some powerful acid, as se lifted the closed blade. 

It was only a piece of.one; the greater portion had 
been snapped of, and. what remained was covered witl 
ruse. 

Rust! Was it rust? 

It was atvange to,,seo how deliberately, and_ with 
what apparent goelagss, she-oxamined the knife, Ther 
could be no, mistake about it, Doran’s name was on it, 
on a silver plate. 

It wes one of those nnagcountable cases, so often met 
with— semnols one ontanl haantee all thearticles, which 
might dead-te his eonvietion, aboul his person. 
seomed beyond comprehension, that Doran should not 
have destroyed this evidence--destroyed the namo on 
the case, aud plunged the knife afterwards in the depth 
of the sea. 

There was something more besides the knife con- 





“ Murder!” as she was crossing the bleak common. 





cealed—there was a pocket-book. A name, too, was on 
the cover of it, defaced by wear and time, but yet in 
tarnished gold stood out the name of “ Melville.” 

A low, idiotic langh burst through Rose’s half-closed 
lips, as she grasped both those mute witnesses in her 
hands. 

_It is a fact—if any will try, they will prove it trne—in 
nine cases out of ten, make up your mind at night to 
awake at a certain hour, and you will do so. Precisely 
at four, Doran awoke. He had calculated that it would 
occupy rather more than an hour to toss a few articles 
into his valise, dress, and ineet the carter with his 
waggon at the end of the street, which was the route he 
would haye t6 take. 

Doran slipped gently out of bed, and then he turned 
to see whether Rose was sound asleep. 


A thrill passed through him. She was not in bed. 
The little, flickering light was insufficient to search 
that room. Rose must be there. 


“Rose! Rose!” he whispered. 

No reply—not a breath. 

Deran, with a trembling hand, lit a candle, examined 
way corner, went tothe door. It wasopen, unlatched. 

at could it mean? He returned into the room, 
for he had_been out on the lobby, looking down tho 
staircase. What could it mean ? 
As he asked himeelf this question, he stumbled over 
something om the floor. *ooping, he raised jt-—’twas 
his coat—the coat! Great heavens! the padding had 
been yt through; the contents were gone! 

“Tool, fool!” he muttered ; “ to have mar- 
ried ay ‘ature. She came of a bad stock; she has 
retu to her base nature. I am betrayed—lost, if I 
do not fly!’ Thank Heaven! she knows not whitlicr I 
purposed going.” 

At the appointed hour, the waggon and the carman 
were at the corner of the street; and Doran was thero 
also, with his ilies. He had quitted the hotel where 
they lodged, unseen and unquestioned, for the door- 
keeper had pulled the cord of the gate from his bed, as 
they do in France, in r bo his demaud, and he got 


Bey out. 
“Phere is wv £ within of Boulogne, 
Portel. ¥ @ ise eat abes dropped 


@, compicte in itself, from the clouds, quite dis- 
tinct im its characteristics from all around it. Whereas, 
in France, almost all women of the lower classes, with- 
out exception, become hideously ugly in old age, dried 
up from the abuse of the chavffrette (a footstool, with a 
charcoal pan in in it, which dries up the blood, making 
the face like parchment) in Portel, in young or old, child 
or woman, an ugly face is the exception to a general 
rule of beauty — extreme beauty, in some cases. 
Another characteristic is, that where usually, in France, 
the peasant’s abode is anything but pleasant to look at, 
at Portel, when you pass the doors. siwate open, of the 
fishermen’s huts, you stand in admiration of the cleanly 
prettiness within—rows of plates on the dressers, in 
which you might almost see to dress yourself, so much 
do they shine. 

And another feature—a strange one—of this place : so 
utterly filthy are the streets, heaped up with garbage, 
pigs, poultry, and children wallowing and scratching in 
it, that the whole air bréatlies infection; and when 
last the cholera visited Boulogne, Portel was decimated. 
Here it was that Doran sought refuge. In every 
country, the heart opens freely to political offenders. 
None know the internal history of England so ill as the 
French, so he was safe in inventing any tale. Doran’s 
ease was desperate—he felt it so—he wanted time and 
quiet, to combine his plans. Boldly he went at once to 
ortel, and on the low, broken-down stone wall over- 
hanging the beach he sat, ‘until one 6f the many 
loungers in the dnytime, who have nothing to do till 
they put ont at night to Sea, came and sat’ down to 
watch the elenfent by which he lived. 

Doran entered into conversation with him, and’ by 
degrees led on to the canse of His presence there. He 
had fled from England fora political offenéé against the 
government, ' 

At once the rude fisherman becamé interested in the 
good-looking stranger, who spoke his language so well ; 
and to the other’s question, as to whether it would be 
possible to find a quiet and safe lodging there for a 
week or two, the fisherman freely offered his own. 

“ His good wife would do for him, if he did not) mind 
humble fare and bed.” 

It seemed a godsend to the wretched man. Safety 
and shelter! and with those who would doubtless cross 
the channel with him, or take him elsewhere in their 
boats, For some days he remained in perfect seclusion, 
thinking, pondering, devising. 

His good looks, careworn countenance, and sadnesz, 
made de¢ p inroads into the good eraces of the fisher- 
man’s wife, and, indeed, of the neighbours around, who 
felt so much sympathy for an eneniy to tyranny, 43 he 
represented himself; and so the women-folk set their 
heads together to do something for the poor young 
man. 

dn their frequent journeys to Boulogne, they made 
inquiries about’ some situation to, go abroad, to Turkey, 
Algeria—any where, in fact~and yet they were withal 
discreet, knowing how much he had at stake. 

One day, Madame Léfort, the fisherman’s wife, re- 
turned with a beaming countenance, The master of 
the hotel, whither she had carried her fish, said, in her 
hearing, how much distressed a Russian’ nobleman ‘in 
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his house was by the sudden death of his courier. In 
three days he was going to Paris, thence to St. Peters- 
burg, end had no one to accompany him. Something 
Madame Léfort whispered about “a political exile, 
whom her husband knew, who could speak every lan- 
guage! 

“The very person,” cried the hotel-keeper; “can 
you not send him ?” 

“I will speak to my husband at once,” said the de- 
lighted woman, 

Russia! why, it was heaven to the hiding man—who 
would discover him there ? 

Cautiously he proceeded to Boulogne; as he hurriedly 
passed down the ue de VEcu, he scanned every face 
ata glance. Tis manners and appearance charmed the 
Russian Bayard; he liked, too, the idea of cheating 
England of a politieal prisoner much desired by her, 
80 Doran was at once engaged; but he pleaded one or 
two reasons, to enable him to remain at Portel until the 
night before they were to start, but he would come to 
see his new master every day. 

Having received a sum in advance with which to 
equip himself, Doran purchased the dress of a courier, 
and exulted in the thought that not even Rose would: 
know him, disguised as he was. 

But, let us strive as we may, there is a something in 
our style which no disguise can conceal from the eye of 
an coeur: The two detectives had not quitted Bon- 
logne; they had met with Lever, and he had persuaded 
them to remain a few days longer; he felt convinced 
Doran would come there» Tims conviction, without 
foundation, was, nevertheless, rooted in hjs mind. 

On the third day after Doran had been’ engaged, the 
morning of the one in which he was to quit his friends 
at Portel for Boulogne, he was hurrying from the court- 
yard, when he almost stumbled over two men, who stood 
on the footpath. One of them was dressed in a fisher- 
man’s dress, the better to go about and seek the one he 
was in pursuit of. 

An exclamation burst from one of them—Lever— 

“*?*'Tis he—Doran !” he whispered to his companion. 

Tn an instant. they started after him; but Doran, 
though unconscious that he was followed, almost flew, 
to get away from the town. No vehicle was: near, so 
the others could but pursue on foot—they feared losing 
sight of him. THe had not seen Lever, and only once 
looked behind him as he hastened onwards, and then 
he only saw a fisherman coming towards Portel, for 
Lever was a little distance behind the officer—a turning 
in tho road concealed him from Doran. 

Lever never for one moment believed Doran guilty 
of the crime for which the detectives were seeking him, 
he only thought that, once secured, the pocket-book 
would be forced from him. Iven for that he would not 
have soiled his hands with blood, guilty as Doran might 


e. 

On—on they hastened. Doran reached the fisher- 
man’s hut, entered, drew a long breath of relief, when 
suddenly the figures, accompanied by others who had 
followed them, stood in the doorway. 

“1 accuse that man of murder!” cried the detective 
in disguise, springing towards. Doran as he spoke. 
Timpertect as his French was, the accusation was un- 
mistakable, 
Startled—maddened—disappointed, Doran forgot all 
caution or coolness, for, drawing 2 pistol from his 
pocket, he levelled it, aud fired! The detective dropped 
io the ground! 

Lever had stood on the outside; he did it from a 
motive of delicacy, even then. Ina moment Doran was 
surrounded, seized, and a. group of terrified women and 
amazed men heard the painful truth, that the supposed 
political exile was a murderer! 

However, this time he had not deeply added to his 
crime—the detective was seriously, but not mortally, 
wounded, 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 





TIE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 


Nosteness and dignity stand out in such bold relief 
in the composition of labour, be it mental or manual, 
that they cannot haye eseaped the notice of the nar- 
rowest and most insignificant mind. It is manly, ele- 
vating, and, when properly executed, is the only sign- 
board which points us to elevated stations in life. What 
becomes of the man who from the bottom of his heart 
abhors all forms of labour—who will keep his energies 
in a state of stagnation, as it were? Plainly, he loses 
his own self-respect as well as that of everyone else, 
and he holds up to the eye of the world, an example 
that will be turned to ridicule. [lis character, that 
great passport which will see us safely and with honour 
through the relations of life, becomes defaced, and in a 
word, he is on the highway to ruin. 

During the bright portion of our life’s pilgrimage, 
when our way secms strewn with beautiful flowers, and 
the sun seldom, if ever, indeed, hides his genial counte- 
nance from us, with dark, unfriendly clouds, are wo 
trained for labour. Our minds become reconciled to 
it; wo learn it as a necessity of life, and we prepare our- 
selves te obey the voice which shall summon us to the 
performance of some good part, the selection and 





assumption of some branch of labour fronr the great 
tree of life. 


imperatively upon us to bring to the surface, and de- 
velope in all thair extent,and to do this, it will be ascer- 
tained, requires not days, months, nor years, but a life- 
time. Each one has a garden of thought which he cul- 
tivates according to his own taste; and often, while 
taking rambles among its delightful paths, we pluck 
something which strikes the fangy as sweet and pretty, 
and we exhibit it to others Bhat they may pass judg- 
ment upon it. 

To lay out this garden in a proper manner, and with 
a scrupulous care, is, among the various duties attach- 
ing to us in life, the greatest and most responsible ; 
for the character of thought indicates the ceaions 
the quality of the mind, and consequently the individual 
himself, Life isa siege of labour. Itis borne on the 
wings of every morning but the Sabbath to us, and 
we should meet it cheerfully. 

Labour alone eecures us mdependances it brings 
man into his true clement; it keeps us constantly on 
the march onward, and time does not hang heavily on 
our hands. ‘lhe days glide smoothly on im their course, 
and do not scem, as they do to the slothful, to drag 
along with wearisome step. 

Would you Bhai abour antil it)is too Inte; and make 
old age wretched? Let not the curtain of life fall upon 
us while in deep repentance that we.were always ‘a 
stumbling-block, not only in our own way, but also in 
the way of others. Tet not the last breath of life leave 
our body carrying swith it-the blasting report, that our 
course was one of war againas labour—one in which we 
never spoke one feo ind word for it. Let no one 
crouch in shame ind the scenes, and fear to come 
out because his part upon the stage of life is low and 
humble. 

Much rather let him come forth, and, with a firm ste 
and well-meaning spitit, act that part well, and he wi 
encounter not the angry, sneering countenances of his 
fellows, but will elicit their good-will. The river of life, 
thank Heaven, was made very broad; and although 
many may have already launched their ships, and are 
making their way down it, yet there is mbt sailing- 
room for one more. Let no one cast himself upon its 
waters, and, like rubbish, be floated down, down by the 
current, no one knows where. 








LIST’NING TO THEE, 


List’N1NnG to thee, love, apart from the throng, 
Hanging upon the sweet notes of thy song; 
While the rich tones of thy heart-stirring lay 
Float on the perfumed air, dying away ; 

Sad thoughts and mem’ries silently flee, 
List’ning to thee, my love, list’ning to thee, 


List’ning to thee, while the warbled notes strearh, 

Gladd’ning my heart like the sun’s fairest beam; 

Tears from my eyélids are gushing like rain, 

As through the night floats the low, witching strain; 

The past seems recaill’d, and seems present to me, 

While list’ning to thee, my love, list’ning to thee. 
Evpvs. 








LOST PROPERTY AT THE EXHIBITION. 


Tur Lost Property-office at the Exhibition now-contains 
a suflicient number and variety of articles to make up 
a very respectable display. There are walking-canes by 
the score, and a very large variety of specimens of bread 
and meat, and coldehicken, and ale, and gin, and sherry, 
and some curious compounds of rum and shrub, and 
gin and peppermint, which would make a tolerable 
show among the “ substances used as food.” There are 
soveral infants’ shoes, bonnets, hats, and hoods. ‘There 
are children’s cloaks and capes—in fact, there is not an 
article of infantine wéaring apparel or “ requisite” which 
may not be found in the safe custody of the police. As 
visitors advance in years they do not appear to grow 
more mindful of their clothing. Shoes may be lost in a 
crowd; but by what strange influence could a lady have 
lost that stocking, which one of the constables of this 
fortunate X division found near the philanthropic sing- 
ing bullfinch in the Swiss Court? ‘Ihe records of the 
establishment show that on a day in July, when the 
thermometer stood at its highest reading, a female 
called at the office and requested to leave a small parcel 
in charge of the police, apologising for the trouble thus 
given on account of the excessive heat rendering it un- 
pleasant to carry its contents. The lady, saohabie too 
much oppressed with the fatigue of si A et in a 
heated and crowded building, omitted to call for the 
small parcel. Tt was opened # short time since, the 
contents—a flannel petticoat—being added to the mis- 
cellaneous wardrobe now forming under the gallery 
stairs by the police. No person would be surprised at 
a quantity of gloves, parasols, or umbrellas being lost or 
mislaid, nor of mimerous articles of jewellery, such as 
brooches and pins, becoming unfastened and lost on the 
crowded day; but who could imagine a visitor under 
any circumstances of pressure of crowd or swelterin 

atmosphere, losing a set of false teeth out of his mouth? 
It is a fact, however, that some person, lost in astonish- 
ment at the wonders on which he was gazing, did have 
the misfortune to his teeth. One gentloman 
lost his wig, and—shade of Brummell !—amore than one 
has dropped his moustache, and an exquisite has parted 


) USEFUL INFORMATION. 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 


CHILDREN, 


TELL us not of the trim, precisely-arranged homes 
where are no children. ‘Tell us not of the never-dis- 
turbed nights and days, of the tranquil, unanxious heart 
where children arenot. » We care not for these things 


Ged sen children for andthe? purpose than mer ly to 
keep up the race—to enlarge our hearts, to make us un- 
selfish and full of kindly sympathies and allections, to 
give our souls higher aims, and to@all out all our facul- 
ties to extended enterprise and exertion ; to bring round 
ourrireside bright faeeg and happy smiles, and loving, 
tendér hearts. Our soul blesses tlie Great Mather ever 

day that he has gladdened the earth with little children. 


CLERICAL ECCENTRICITIES, 


Dr. Milnor’s wey of saying the (Catholie) Litani 
surprised everyone, He used to keep going on rapidly, 
not allowing any interval for the attendants to answer; 
so that while he kept on with the invocations, they kept 


incessantly answering “ Have mercy on ws,” or ** Pray 
for us;”’ but what was more extraordinary, ho always 
maintained that this was the right way to say the 
) Litames.’ Still more urigecountable was 1 way that he 
had sometimes in saying his Office. He used to repeat 
a few words of the’ beginning of a psalm, or prayer, 
many times over, and yet apparently manage to continue 
with the succeeding words at the same time. For in- 
stance, in saying the “Pater noster,”’ he would repeat 
these two words many times in rapid sugcession, mad 
then you suddenly heard him saying, “et no nos inducas 
in tentationem,” and repeat those words over and over 
again. Or he would repeat in like manner: the word 
* Miserere,” begining the 50th Psalm, sevoval times 
over, and then say a few words considerably further on 
in the Psalm, répoat them many times over till he 
took up another passage, Another peculiarity was, 
that he would always, when he preached on a Sunday, 
read the Hpistle and ( im Buglish froin the large 
Latin altar missal, wh. th he held in his arms, with very 
bad effect. The consequence was, that from ‘his trans- 
lating the Latin extempore, one heard considerable 
variations from the usual version. He wag fond of 
smelling the smoke of wax candles when extinguished ; 
and while saying St. John’s Gospel at the end of Mass, 
he often blew out the candle near him, on purpose to 
enjoy the smoke.—Life of Dr, Milner. 
STREET-MUSIC OF LONDON, 

In no city in the world is there so much street-mnsice 
asin London, A singular concert, in which the voices 
and the peculiar instruments of the whole inhabited globe 
take a part, seems to be regularly established. Here we 
have two Hindoo players on the tom-tom. J jave 
known them ever since I have been in Londoh. They 
have bronzed faces, and wear a long garment of frded 
silk, fastened with a girdle round their bodies. They 
accompany their monotonous drumming with a mono- 
tonous song. Their voice trembles; perhaps they are 
shivering in their thin silk. Further on is a Chinese. 
Ho comes very musingly, and takes his station in tho 
street, with a little book of last leaves, from which ho 
sings his dismal song, the purport of which is to ine a 
riddle. I suspect, however, that it is religious, au 
abstain from further remark on this stranye instanci 
of Chinese devotion in the Bondon thoroughfares. Next 
comes the young Savoyard, with his lurdy-gurdy, a 
sort of tinkling guitar, which is turned like an organ; 
and he is followed by the Calabrian peasunt, with his 
national pipe. But my favourite is Jolin Highlandman, 
with his tartan kilt‘and bagpipes. I often listen with 
pleasure to his harsh insfrument, and in its long-drawn 
and frequently damaged tones endeavour to find some 
re-echo of the tine old songs of Scotland—of the 
“Campbells,” “Bonnie Dundee,” and * Prince Charlie.” 
There is something so melancholy in these Jacobile 
melodies—these regrots for a royal race exiled and de- 
funct—that I feel an irresistible charm on hearing them 
in the streets, when the race itself has been long for- 
gotten. John Highlandman does not come alone, but 
is accompanied by two children, 2 boy and a girl, who 
wear the national garment, and have red, naked legs. 
To the sound of the bagpipes they dance the jig, as I 
have so often seen it dameod in the Highlands. John 
Highlandman is certain of his three-halipence when ho 
appears under my window. Amid these foreign sounds 
T hear, all at once, the music of my own home. Iltisa 
brass band. There it stands, five or six stron, at tho 
corner of the street, half in the gutter and half beside 
it. The musicians have green caps, with the fronts 
nearly torn off, and coats out at the clbows. These aro 
Germans, and I know their tune; indeed, wherever I 
have been in England, I have heard it—on the steamer 
from Liverpool to Birkenhead, in the Bay of Liandudno, 
at the foot of Snowdon, and, only lately, under the old 
castle at Dover, where, far over the sea, the coasts of 
Normandy are gleaming in the evening sun, I heard it 
again“ Was ist dex Deutschen Vaterland ?” «My 
countrymen, at yonder corner, treat the song, musically 
considered, even worse than a warm patriot can forgive; 
such a thing as time does not exist for them al all, und 
—_ little boy who blows the bass on an inetrwuent, 

n imself, ‘aces very peculiar harmonics. 


onger tha 
has | But yet, played ont of tune os it is, this music touches 


my heart, aud, amid the noise of the London stréote 
reminds me of the green woods and qui¢t villages of 





with the flowing whisker from gue side of Lis face, 





Tho mind hag hidden powers which it devolves most | 


home.—Day qid Night in London, 


——— - 
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ENLARGEMENT OF “TWICE A WEEK.” 





No, 51 will commence a New Series of this Journal, under the title of 


“EVERY 


in which the gene 
Striking character? while it will be 


DOUBLE 


WEEK,” 


features of the Publication will be observed, in addition to others of a novel and 


THE PRESENT SIZE. 


A single number will be issued weekly, comprising 48 columns of literature, profusely and brilliantly 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


This alteration in the form of publication is made for the convenience of the Trade (more particularly 
of the Country Booksellers), and to ensure regularity of supply to our Subscribers, 


In “EVERY WELK” will be immediately commenced 
TWO NEW ROMANCES OF THRILLING INTEREST, 
by favourite Authors, illastrated in the highest style of Modern Art. 


illustrated, 








———— — 





CURRENT GOSSIP 


Demourtiow ov tux Gaxat Grops.—Workmen have com- 
menced demolishing this well-known structure in Leicester. 
square, and it is intended to devote the open space that will 
thns be obtained into an ornamental gardet -aquare, 

Tur Yetvertow Mareiace Case.—This important case, 
which bas excited European attention, and to which a more 
melancholy interest was added by the extraordinary decision 
of Lord Ardmillan last seasion, is, it is said, set down for 
hearing by the Judges of the First Division for the 4th of 
next month, 

Worpow-Cizaminea Comranry.—A company for cleaning 
windows and shop-fronts has ad been established at Vienna, 
Newly-invented machines will be used, to prevent the acci- 
dents which so frequently occur. The price for cleaning each 
window is fixed at the low rate of one kreutzer and a half— 


less than a poo 

Post-orvice Savines’-Bawnxs. — Notwithstanding depres- 
sion of trade and the distressed condition of the manufac- 
turing districta, the Post-office banks are rapidly attaining a 
business of enormous magnitade. Mr. Tidd Pratt states, that 
two months ago he saw acknowledgments the numbers on 
which showed that there had been already more than 360,000 
deposit, 

aus vor THR Amentcans.—It appears that the exportation 
of arms and aromunition from this country is rapidly in- 
creasing in proportion to the prolongation of the American 
war, and that the shipments during firat eight months of 
this year have amounted in value to £1,308,000, or at the rate 
of about 21,760,000 per annum. During the month of August 
the quantity was specially large, amounting to £284,110, 

New Mutaop ov Fxevrve Catrie.—The Lyons papers state 
that a farmer in that neighbourhood has made a valuable 
discovery in the best mode of fattening cattle. He tried the 
experiment first on two calves, eight sheep, and two pigs. 
He gave to each of the calves 60 grammes of cod-liver oil a 
day, to each sheep 30 grammes, and to each hog 63 grammes. 
He mixed the oil for the calves with bran and chopped straw, 
for the sheep with bruised beans, and for the hogs with sour 
milk. The result was most successful, In 90 days they were 
tit for the butcher, Their flesh was white and easily digested. 

Tyuanwny in Fuancx.—Tho French Government is afraid 
of Victor Hugo's now book, Les Misérables. Any dramatic 
vorsion is prohibited, and in avery strange way. It appears 
that the other day M. Walewaki said to the chief of the thea- 
trical department, ‘Is it true that they are dramatising Les 
Misérablest’’ He was answered in the affirmative. For 
what theatre?’’ He was told that it was for the Ambigu 
Comique. ‘Very well, M. Doucet,” continued Count Walew- 
ski, “then you will inform the management that it had 
better not incur charges for its getting up. I prohibit it.” 
** Beforehand, Excellency?’’ poor Doucet timidly inquired. 
“Yes, befurehand,”” This has been confirmed ; but a version 
of it will be produced in England, 

Mrerzaziovs Stony.—Thore ia a strange story circulating, 
which we give, as it is related, for what it is worth, to the 
effect that Orsini, who attempted to assassinate the Emperor 
of the French, was let go free on condition of his leaving for 
Awmorica; and, in order to deceive the public, a condemned 
criminal was brought from the south of France to Paris, and 
executed in his place. The truth of this is vouched for by a 
gontloman who is a member of the present House of Pariia- 
ment, and who openly declared, at a dinner-table, that he 
shook hands with Orsini in London, on his way to America. 
It is well known that, years back, the Emperor bound him- 
self up with the body of Carbonari, who have sworn to libe- 
rate Italy or perish; and it was at the time Louis Napoleon 
was thought to be playing false to the party that he was 
condemned by it to perish. That he visited Orsini in prison 
the night before hig trial is known publicly, and was at the 
time much commented on. 

‘'ux Banx ov Enetanp Norgs Foncraixs.—It is the first 
time that the grand desideratum of the forgere—the paper— 
has been obtained. The imitation of the printing has been 
carried to the highest degree of perfection; but the paper, 
with its special watermark, has always bothered them. There 
are one or twe curious points to be mentioned in connection 
with this subfest, One is, that all forgeries of bank-notes are 
for the smallest amounts—fives or tens—enerally fives, as 
being easior to get rid of. Another, that the forgery in this 
instance is aaid to have been passed unnoticed in the Exa- 
miner's Department, and to have been detected by two 
youngsters employed in “ ieee) he the notes, A third, 
that some of the best forgeries of Bunk of England notes ever 
made were executed by some French prisoners ae Ge 
Pouiusular war, and were written with common pen and ink. 
In the present instance, the printing portion of the forgery 
(which is understood to bo carried on in Germany) is more 
clunsily executed than usual, and that, as regards the paper, 
tho forged specimens which havo hitherto come in have been 


£5 notes, printed on paper usually old, used for printing £50 
poles one from the stock of which tbe robbery has been made, 





THE JESTER 


Tar Last or a Sure.—Ballast. 

Aways ow Tap vor THosz Aturest For Grory.—The drum, 
War is the difference between two people quarreling? 

Iv a pair of stockings are hose, is a single stocking a hoe? 
Pceasant Wearuxe FOR SavsaGe-Maxuus,—When it “rains 


cats and dogs.”’ 
tible improvement in a caterpillar when 


Is there any 
it turns over a new . 

Sommpopy says that the oddest husbandry he knows of is 
tae marrying of a widower in clover with a widow in weeds. 

Tux Arabs have an excellent portable dairy, which pre- 
serves their milk a number of days in a very hot climate, It 
is called a dro ° 

Crecumstances Auten Cases.—If a man slaps your face, 
you knock him down, while you never think of resenting a 
emack on the lips from a woman, 

Aw Irish auctioneer, puffing off a pair of jet ear-rings to a 
very respectable company of ladies, said that they were “‘ just 
the sort of article he himself would purchase for his wife were 
she a widow.” 

Nicx Lirtix Diwwee vor Onx.—-Mr. Gout says people should 
never eat to excess. If properly cooked, a quarter of lamb 
and a bunch of as 
sedentary habits should desire, even for a late dinner. 

Kissine.—A lady says, the first e she was kissed, she 
felt like a big tub of roses cwimaring in honey, co) e, nut- 
megs, and cranberries. She also felt as if something was 
running through her nerves on feet of diamonds, escorted 
by several little Cupids in chariots drawn by angels, shaded 
by honeysuckles, and the whole spread with melted rain- 

ws. 


A Yanxexr Descarrtion or a Terroratten.—‘I once tra- 
velled through all the State of Maine with one of them chaps. 
He was as thin as a whippin’-post, His skin looked like a 
blown bladder after some of the air 
wrinkled and rumpled like, and his eye as dim as a lamp 
that’s living on a short allowance of ile. He put me in mind 
of a pair of kitchen tongs, all legs, shaft, and head, and no 
belly—as holler as a bamboo walking-cane, and twice as 
yaller. He actilly looked as if he had been picked off a rack 
at sea and dragged through a gimlet-hole. He was a lawyer. 
Thinks I, the Lord a massy on your clients, you hungry, 
half-starved looking critter, you—you'll eat ’em up alive. 
You are just the chap to strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camol, tank, flank, and shank, all at a gulp,”’ 

——_—_~—_—. 


HOME HINTS 


Tus Hare.—The best medicine for preserving and strength- 
ening the hair is to avoid the use of either oil or pomade, 
Scrupulous cleanliness is the secret of success. 

Feeso ayp Purse Arn.—Let the air about and through a 
dwelling-house be kept as much as possible in motion; set 
the doors and windows open in warm weather, when strong 
winds are blowing, and in cold weathor, too, when the in- 
mates are out for a time, or sufficiently protected from chills 
by warm clothing, or sheltered in some other part of the 
building. Let the source of all unpleasant amells be at once 
sought out; the nose is quick to detect any foreign and un- 
healthy intruders into the pure atmosphere, and its warnin 
should ever be attended to. If bad smells cannot be got rid 
of by other means, disinfectants should be used; chloride of 
lime is — the best and most easily procured; buy a 
pound of any chemist, mix it with two gallons of water in a 
stone bottle, shake up, cork tight, and when wanted for use, 
pour off the clear liquor, and sprinkle it about the rooms and 


Hovsxutor Garpgws.—As you traverse the city streets, you 
may observe that, no matter what tho pitch of the roof, 
wherever a photographer hangs out his sign, he also has 
contrived to crown,his habitation with a glass house. If 
these can be erected with impunity for Cpivg permet, why 
not also for the cultivation of plants? We know of one in- 
stance of a citizen, who has a capacious plant-house on a 
roof at the rear of his business premises, and keeps it fur- 
nished with blooming plants, brought from time to time from 
his country residence, It is well known among intelligent 
gardeners, that plants of delicate constitution, such as the 
rose for ingtance, cannot be grown in the open air in London, 
but they may be grown anywhere under glass, and the pos- 
sessor of a nhouse on a roof or “leads”’ in Fleet-street 
or Cheapside, could have his rosary, and exhibit his two dozen 
teas” or ow an at the annual rose féte of the Horti- 
cultural Society without fear of being laughed at, but with 
some certainty of, at least, “honourable mention.”’ Mr. 
Rivers, the father of English pomology, avers that there is 
nothing impossible in growing on the roof of a house in any 
city in the kingdom a good supply of dessert fruits, from 
peaches to golden ee. by means of a glass roof, abundant 
yy and woo net over the ventilators to keep out 

ec Wlacks, . 


8 are as much as any persou with | al 


had leaked out, kinder | period 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


BaiprGr200m.—The name of bridegroom was formerly given 
to a newly-married man, because it was customary for him to 
wait at table, on his bride and friends, on his wedding-day. 

Warrtrxeron’s Mayoratsins,—Whittington, it is said, was 
“thrice Lord Mayor of London.” In fact, he filled the office 
of Lord Mayor of London four times, and was the first mayor 
to whom the prefix of lord was granted. He was first ap- 
pointed mayor oz Ge Crown, 1397 (20 Rich. IT.), “in the 

lace of Adam unne, who had gone the waye of all 

eshe.”” He was elected mayor in the year following, 1398; 
and he was again elected in 1406 (8 Hen. IV.) In 1416 he 
was elected member of Parliament for the City of London, 
and he was again elected Lord Mayor in 1419 (7 Hen. V.) 

Wetsu Surgxstitions.—Miss Watney relates that a very 
singular custom existed some years ago in North Wales, 
Whenever the name of his Satanic Majesty was mentioned, 
the whole of the company uttered a groan of disapprobation, 
in order to evince their horror of his works. They also beat 
their breasts when the name of “‘ Judas” occurred either in 
the sermons or lessons. Another curious North Wales cus- 
tom is that termed “the offering of an enemy ;’’ but, we be- 
lieve, it is now entirely abolished, properly so too, for it 
encouraged very apiece and unchristian-like feelings—sen- 
timents which clergy ought never to have encouraged. 
Whenever any person imagined himself to have been greatly 

jured by another, he (the injured individual) would resort 
to a church, or well dedicated to some celebrated saint, and, 
kneeling before the altar, would there, offering a piece of 
money, call down the most violent misfortunes and disasters 
upon the unfortunate offender’s head, and depurt, fully be- 
lieving that his dreadful imprecations would be perfectly 
successful, and that the man and his family would, for gene. 
rations to come, lie under their baneful influence, 


—~-—~ 


WONDERFUL THINGS. 


Tax TatLow-Tazz.—Among the trees which have of late 
been extensively distributed in the north-western provinces 
of India and Punjab is the tallow-tree of China. In China it 
is largely cultivated, and it is said that by its produce alone 
the taxes are paid in the district of Hongkong. It grows 
equally well on low alluvial plains, on rich mould of 
canals, in sandy soils, and on the acclivities of mountains. 
From its seeds tallow and oil are procured, which are exten- 
sively used in China. Its wood is hard and durable, and its 
ae zone a black dye. It is now thriving well in India. 
The ow and oil is easily procured from the seeds, The 
tree, therefore, is well wo of attention. 

Tus Anima Enieua.—“ What animal, whose length of life 
laste only eighteen days, can be made to live over twenty- 
three years?’’ Helen Watney, who propounds, also answers 
this enigma, She says :—‘ There is a class of animals called 
ere found We yd and — discernible by the aid of 
the microscope, w possess the very singular property of 

ternatel and being resuscitated, according as they 
are in a state of dryness or moisture. Water is essentially 
necessary to the maintenance of their vitality; and when a 
Rotifer is dried, it looks like a shapeless grain of dust. It 
will remain in this state for years, but immediately becomes, 
on the application of moisture, as lively as ever. Belonging 
to a different class to the Rotifers, the ‘ Tardigrade,’ found 
in those small tufts of moss which grow upon the house-tops, 
likewise possesses this extraordinary power, dying every time 
the sun dries its pretty green abode, and reviving when a 
shower of rain comes to supply it with its necessary clement; 
so living many years, or rather, I ought to say, extending its 
iod of life over many years, before it exhausts the portion 
of time Nature has accorded to it,” 


ae eee 
FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Ir is generally conceded that, since the coal-mines of the 
earth have been opened, and Coal so generally used in the 
smelting of iron ores, the cannon and other ordnance so 
made, are neither so good or so strong as formerly, when 
wood only was employed ; this is because all coal contains, 
to a greater or less degree, a sulphur pyrite, generally in the 
form of the bisulphate of iron, which, as an atomic part of 
the metal, is generally destructive of its tenuity and strength, 
Besides, all cannon and other ordnance, of whatever form or 
by whatever principle they are cast, are only in a crystallised 

‘orm, 

_ Facts aout tax Grong.—The circumference of the globe 
is twenty-five thousand and twenty miles. It is not so easy 
to comprehend so stupendous a circle as to put down its ex- 
tent in figures. It becomes more palpable, perhaps, by com- 
parison such as this :—A railway train travelling incessantly 
night and day, at the rate of twenty-five miles an bour, would 
require six weeks to round it, The cubical bulk of the 
earth is two hundred and sixty thousand millions of cubic 
miles. Dr. Lardner says :—‘ If the materials which form the 
globe were built up in the form of a column, having a pede- 
stal of the magnitude of 4 = and Wales, the height of 
the column would be nearly four and a half millions of miles, 
A tunnel through the earth from England to New Zealand 
would be nearly cight thousand miles long,’’ 
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GOLDEN TREASURY 


Toss who don’t live, but merely breathe, make a base use 
of i Se in 
PATIENT is undou a bad way when his dis i 
acute and his doctor ms” od a 
Irisa ox that loose habits generally stick tighter to 
a — A. a A. yA kind, 
& who a son-in-law has found a child; h 
has a bad one has lost a daughter. ee 
Onty those who have thoughts like lightning deserve to 
a a voice like a to utter them. 
o man is ever ifferent in regard to the world’ 
opinion until he has lost all claim to it. oes aie 
Tose nervous folks who are annoyed by everything that 
ate them, annoy everybody they approach. 
e. 'o eve moral poy oe og? Fnnon pons relief, you require, as in 
e stereoscope, 00 ough two glasses--that in- 
tollect and that of the heart. ~ y alte 
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